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A MIGHTY EAGER ARMY 


President Kennedy's idea for a Peace Corps of American youth, created by execu- 
tive order last week, hit the ground at a run and swells by the hour. Within 48 
hours after the announcement of the order, the temporary offices in Washington, 
D.C., were swamped with thousands of applications and overrun with volunteer help. 





In view of the "emphasis on the life of ease which we hear so much about in this 
country," the President said Sunday, "this response...is one of the most encouraging 
things I have seen."" Although definite standards have not yet been set, the Peace 
Corps seems to shape up like this: 500 to 1,000 in the corps by the end of this 
year with perhaps some of them assigned to slum and depressed areas in this country; 
an emphasis during this experimental period on teachers and young people with par- 
ticular skills; and an intensive orientation period for the corps recruits, i.e. 
three months' study of language and culture in a university in this country and an- 
other three months' study in the receiving country before assignment. Heading the 
Peace Corps is R. Sargent Shriver, former president of the Chicago Board of Education. 





The role of higher education institutions in the United States in making the Peace 
Corps successful was a primary topic for the 1,500 delegates at the 16th National 
Conference on Higher Education, called by the Association for Higher Education in 
Chicago this week. A program of co-operation between higher education and the fed- 
eral government was outlined by Lawrence E. Dennis, vice-president of Pennsylvania 
State University and head of the training program for the Peace Corps. Dennis's pro- 
posals included: 





@ The federal government to invite higher education into full partnership 
in planning, fashioning, and evaluating the Peace Corps. Higher educa- 
tion should "go an extra mile,"' especially during the pilot period, in 
offering highly qualified faculty members on special sabbaticals to help 
staff the corps. 





Colleges and universities to make educational facilities available for 
Peace Corps training. Dennis suggested that nonessential overseas 
military bases become Peace Corps centers and eventual bi-cultural 
universities. 





Even before President Kennedy established the Peace Corps, the American Council on 
Education polled 950 college and university presidents on the idea, Arthur Adams, 
president of the council, said a sampling of the returns indicates a 9 to 1 response 
in favor of the Peace Corps. One-fifth of the institutions in the sample reported 
"considerable interest" and one-half reported "some interest" among students. 





Half of the college presidents favored candidates for the Peace Corps who are 
college graduates: the other half said that two years of post-high-school training 
were sufficient. The majority of the presidents preferred that the program be ad- 
ministered through grants and contracts with colleges, universities, and voluntary 
agencies rather than through complete government direction. 
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School principals have an important "social" side as well as administra- 
tive side in the conduct of their work, and this could mean the differ- 


NEWS ence between an effective and an ineffective principal. Using a number ry é 
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of tests upon administrators in a typical Midwestern city school dis- 
FRONT trict, James Kipham of the University of Wisconsin Department of Educa- 





tion found definite characteristics for the successful principal. He 
reported his findings at the 1961 convention of the American Educational 
Research Association in Chicago. The effective principal, he said, is 
high in social ability and finds his greatest source of job satisfaction 
in helping teachers with instructional problems. In contrast, the ineffective princi- 
pal is in frequent conflict with teachers, parents, and central office personnel and is 
more satisfied and secure working with children. 











The effective principal feels secure in home and work environments, provides community 
leadership, looks forward to retiring at his present high level of activity. The in- 
effective principal, however, is inclined to be deliberate and slow to act; at work 
"he engages in numerous behaviors--serving as errand boy, report maker, substitute 
teacher, and baby-sitter with discipline cases."" At retirement he looks forward to a 
reduction in activity. He has limited participation in outside activities. 


PB Teachers enrolled in the Graduate School of Education at the University of Chicago 
this summer will be privileged students--their tuition will be reduced by 30 percent or 
more. For example, a student enrolled in three courses will save $90 on the usual tui- 
tion fee. The class organization also will enable students to complete their study pro- 
grams in three, six, or nine weeks. In Connecticut, an Intensive Program, designed for 
college graduates without teacher training, will be offered to 300 prospective elemen- 
tary-school teachers at a tuition fee of $5. At the end of the eight-week program, the 
students will be eligible for full-time teaching positions. 





B The American Bar Association has unanimously endorsed a resolution calling for © ( 
"adequate instruction in the history, doctrines, objectives, and techniques of Commu- 
nism" in the nation's high schools and colleges. The ABA represents 99,000 lawyers. 





>» Desegregation of schools in the South can and must proceed in an orderly fashion. 
This was a major opinion expressed before the third annual conference of the Civil 
Rights Commission on "Schools in Transition." E. W. Rushton, Roanoke (Va.) superinten- 
dent, said that proper information channeled to the entire community enabled Roanoke to 
react to desegregation last September "in a calm, reasonable, and realistic manner." 





Collins Denny, Jr., counsel for the Prince Edward County School Board, which has closed 
all public schools and established private education for white students, predicted that 
the South will turn to private schools. Opposing his testimony was a report by Donald 
Ross Green of Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., who told the commission that substituting 
private schools for public education would be a fallacy and would result in a general 
deterioration of all education. ... George Brain, Baltimore (Md.) superintendent, des- 
cribing Baltimore's problem of segregation because of housing patterns, said that his 
city's policy of free choice of schools was “most satisfactory" and "demonstrated that 
the schools are not being used as instruments to compel or to thwart social reform." ... 
In Louisiana the state administration has released $2 million to help pay school teachers 
in New Orleans. 


> Extra work but no extra pay is the most frequent pattern for teachers in New 
Jersey, according to a survey by the New Jersey Education Association. The study in- 
dicates that there are 14,000 extra jobs related to New Jersey schools, but half of 
them are performed by teachers without pay, and those who are paid average less than @ 
$25 a month for extra work. Of the 5,500 extra duty assignments in athletics, four- 
fifths are for boys; 90 percent of the boys' athletics duties rate extra pay. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 9, 1961 


Verbal Duel on ETV 


i = The Kennedy education proposals are kicking up more dust on TV than the 

x posses these days, and now--appropriately--the "fourth network" is getting 
into the act. "Briefing Session" (formerly on a commercial network) now is car- 
ried by most of the 52 educational TV stations, and has ready a taped debate 
about federal support for schools. Liberal young Congressman John Brademas 
(D-Ind.) defends it, against John Miles, educational director of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Brademas concentrates on correcting Miles's "unfair insin- 
uations" with this counter-punch: the national C. of C. claims local resources 
can and will meet school needs, yet it's well known that local chambers are 
often the chief roadblocks for school finance in many communities. The debate 
is preceded by an illustrated briefing on education statistics. It's an absorb- 
ing show for those in range of an ETV outlet. Some will present this near the 
end of this month, others may carry it much later. Check your station's program 
director for his scheduling plans. (ETV stations, at various times and dates) 





One Answer for the Able 
i? §=How can you deal with the inequality of different children's abilities and, 
w at the same time, strengthen the democratic concept of individual human 
worth? This question has long perplexed American educators and parents, and 
perhaps has delayed providing for the exceptionally bright child. One unusual 
solution--a school solely for gifted children--will be seen Wednesday on the 
"Armstrong Circle Theatre."" The documentary, titled "Minerva's Children," goes 
inside the City and Country School of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, showing 
teachers at work with brilliant youngsters. Founder-director George Roeper ex- 
plains how they strive to prevent any "elite" feeling, but rather to show pu- 
pils they are ordinary children with special abilities. The program also deals 
with the problems of identifying the gifted child. 
(Wednesday, March 15, 10-11 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Ahead of the Youth Corps 


The "peace corps" for youth is under way now, but the coming Look special 
section on Africa tells about a pair who couldn't wait this long to start help- 
ing an emerging nation. The article, "U.S. Teachers in Africa...Busy Couple," 
concerns a name familiar along the New Frontier. Last June, Samuel Bowles, son 
of the Under Secretary of State, was graduated from Yale and turned down a Ful- 
bright Scholarship. '"I was excited about the development of Africa," he says, 
"and wanted to do something useful there." He married a Smith College junior, 
and together they volunteered through the African-American Institute to teach 
two years in a Nigerian school. (March 28 Look, on sale March 14) 
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Man and His Milieu 
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Forced Migration 


A sad by-product of the Louisiana school situation is covered in Look as 
"Exodus from New Orleans.'' It depicts the fate of the Gabrielle family, who 
tried to keep a white daughter in one of the desegregated schools. The effort 
cost them job, friends, and personal security--and compelled the household to 





move north. 


At Press Time 


The human as a social animal gets a going-over Sunday when Morris Janowitz, 2 
sociology teacher at the University of Michigan, appears on ''Meet the Pro- e 
fessor.'"' He will assess the impact of sociological studies on all phases of 

American life. Students will discuss the current political and social mood of 

the U.S. Janowitz also will consider what faculty members can do--while main- 

taining proper impartiality--to foster political awareness and independence in 

students. (Sunday, March 12, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





(March 14 Look, on sale now) 


If you're uncertain about the feasibility of the Peace Corps idea, don't 





we miss next week's "CBS Reports," called "Crossroads Africa--Pilot for a 
Peace Corps.'"' It shows a privately operated summer experiment that's similar in 


many ways to the Kennedy project. Ten student groups paid their own way to go 

to 10 African nations last summer for "shoulder-to-shoulder diplomacy," working 

beside native young people to build badly needed construction. CBS cameramen 

filmed the 10 who went to Guinea, and the telecast brings out the planning neces- 

sary to make such programs successful. Particularly interesting are two short 

Californian Joe Salinas is seen teach- @ 


sequences where students become teachers. 
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ing youngsters a song, and three other students in a class of Guinean adults use 
a folk ditty to guide English pronunciation. 
(Thursday, March 16, 10-11 p.m. E.S. T., CBS-TV) 





iii Professors, collegians, and exchange students seem the leaders in efforts 
o for world understanding, as seen on "Directions 61,"' a Sunday religious- 


public affairs show. The presentation, "Ways to Peace, 


" shows how teachers and 


young people pursue the goal with letters, work camps, study, and volunteer work 
like "Crossroads Africa." (Sunday, March 12, 1-1:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


Touchiest area of the Congressional education bill will come up for argu- 








~.ment on "The Nation's Future" ten days hence. The debate will ask, "Should 
Public Funds Be Used for Public and Religious School Students Alike?" Opposing 


the idea will be Leo Pfeffer, director of the Commission on Law and Social Ac- 
tion of the American Jewish Congress. The advocate will be Neil G. McCluskey, 
education editor of the Jesuit weekly, America, As the title indicates--refer- 
ring to students when the bill deals directly with schools--the issue may be 
blurred or misstated. However, it may clear up much public confusion if speak- 
ers can go beyond constitutionality to distinguish between Americans' rights and 





freedom of choice, (Saturday, March 18,. 9:30-10:30 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 
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p> HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff told a gathering of NEA leaders from all parts of the 
country that there had perhaps been too much emphasis, on the part of advocates of the 
School Assistance Act of 1961, on the negative argument that federal assistance to the 
@ schools had never meant federal interference or control. He spoke at the NEA Education 
Center in Washington at a special legislative conference called by the NEA Legislative 


Commission in co-operation with the National Association of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations. 





Nobody wants federal control of education, Ribicoff said, suggesting that the subject be 
dropped. But spiraling costs of education, due to larger enrollments and rising costs 
of all goods and services, he said, had made it necessary for the federal government to 
assist. "This is not just a problem for the hard-pressed states," he added. "It is a 
problem that should concern us all, for when education is shortchanged anywhere it is an 
unseen drag on our national strength everywhere," 





Each year, he pointed out, more than five million people move from one state to another. 
"Today's resident of a high-income state with a better than average school system may 
well find tomorrow that his children attend a less than average school in a low-income 
state,'' the Secretary said. 





- The National Catholic Welfare Conference (NCWC) has decided to seek amendment of the 
School Assistance Act to authorize long-term low-interest loans for private schools, in- 
cluding parochial schools. House Democratic Majority Leader John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts subsequently made it known that he would support such an amendment. President 
Kennedy has said that aid to parochial schools would be unconstitutional. 





The position of NCWC was summed up by Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati, chairman 
@:: its administrative board, which met in Washington last week. Cardinals, archbishops, 

and bishops who head departments of NCWC constitute the administrative board. Archbishop 

Alter said the board took the position that the question of federal aid to schools was a 


judgment Catholics were free to make, based on their consideration of objective economic 
facts. 





In the event that there is federal aid for schools, he said, "...we are deeply convinced 
that in justice Catholic school children should be given the right to participate." In 
the judgment of the NCWC administrative board, he added, loans could be a constitutional 
part of a federal aid program, and the board would work for such an amendment. Should 
the amendment be rejected, Archbishop Alter said, NCWC would oppose the bill, on the 
ground that it was discriminatory legislation. 





» A newspaper survey of opinion among governors of the states about federal support 
for the schools indicates a large majority in favor. The New York Herald Tribune polled 
all the governors, received answers from 23, and found that of this group 19 were in 
favor. Governor Hollings of South Carolina, a Democrat, was the only one who gave a 
flat "no" to the question of whether he favored federal support. Governors of three 
other states--Florida, Arizona, and New Mexico--stopped short of a flat "no" but indi- 
cated lack of enthusiasm. 








Not all the governors addressed themselves, point by point, to questions raised in the 
Herald Tribune questionnaire, so the newspaper explained that a full box score was not 
possible. Ten governors thought the school assistance program of President Kennedy was 
adequate; one thought it too costly; one said it was not enough. Only four governors 
said they would favor withholding federal aid from schools which have not desegregated,. 
Ten said they would use federal funds for both school construction and teacher salaries; 
five said for construction only; five others said they would decide later, 














Howard C, Seymour, former superintendent of schools, Rochester, N.Y., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High 
“NEWS- _| School and College District, effective April 1. » » James F. Redmond @ 
has resigned as superintendent of schools, New Orleans, La., effective 
=| July 1. »» Hal O. Hall has resigned as superintendent of Du Page 
MAKERS County School District 88, Villa Park, Ill.» > Jack Edling, associate 
professor of education and psychology, Oregon College of Education, 
has been appointed chief of the research section, Educational Media 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. »» Bertha S. Adkins, former Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has been appointed head of Foxcroft 
School for Girls, Middleburg, Va. » » Edward Murphy, former district superintendent 
at Santa Fe Springs, Calif., and currently studying for his Ph.D. at the Univ. of 
Southern California, has been named superintendent of the Escondido (Calif.) Union 
High School District, beginning in June. >» Wesley S. Williams, 53-year-old attorney, 
who, on March 1, became president of the District of Columbia Board of Education and 
the first Negro ever to head a school board governing the entire District system, 
appealed for increased public support of the school system's goals. 
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Y Officers of the American Assn. of School Administrators and the National Educa- 
tion Assn. called at the White House last week to express their appreciation to 
President Kennedy for "lifting the sights of the American people" on education: 
NEA's president, Clarice Kline; executive secretary, William G. Carr; and assistant 
executive secretary, James L. McCaskill; AASA's incoming president, Benjamin C. Wil- 
lis; former president, Philip J. Hickey; and executive secretary, Finis E, Engleman. 























B® Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, was scheduled 
as the first witness yesterday at the opening of public hearings on the School As- 
sistance Act of 1961 before the education subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Wel- 
fare Committee. Scheduled today were William G. Carr, executive secretary, National 2 








Education Assn., and Sam M. Lambert, director, NEA Research Division. 





Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) is chairman of the subcommittee which opened hearings yes- 
terday. Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) is chairman of the full Senate committee and ex- 
officio member of the subcommittee. Other members of the subcommittee are: Sen. 

Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Texas), Sen. Joseph C. Clark (D-Pa.), 
Sen. Jennings Randolph (D-W.Va.), Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), Sen. Clifford Case 
(R-N.J.), and Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.). 





























House hearings open Monday, March 13. Chairman of the education subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee is Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W.Va.). Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) is chairman of the full committee. Other subcommittee 
members are Rep. Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky.), Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.), Rep. 
John Brademas (D-Ind.), Rep. James G. O'Hara (D-Mich.), Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
(R-N.J.), Rep. Albert H. Quie (R-Minn.), and Rep. Peter A. Garland (R-Maine). 





























The School Assistance Act of 1961, proposed by President Kennedy and introduced in 
the House by Rep. Thompson, is identified as HR 4970. In the Senate it was intro- 
duced by Sen. Morse and it is S 1021. 
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